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In our last, we made some remarks on the sub- 
ject of cutting grass early, and as frequently dur- 
ing the season as its growth would warrant, pre- 
mising, however, that the grass should receive 
some stimulus immediately after each cutting. 
Some of the artificial fertilizers, or rather prepared 
fertilizers, such as superphosphate of lime, or sul- 
phate of ammonia, were recommended, but more 
particularly and especially, irrigation, where it 
could be done at reasonable cost. 

We do not wish to trespass upon your patience 
too much in this matter, our object being simply 
to call your attention to it, and make such sug- 
gestions as may prompt some of you to experi- 
ment a little, with a view of ascertaining facts 
which would form reliable guides to us here in 
Maine, in reference to the great crop of our soil 
and climate—grass and hay. As this is the sea- 
son for action, we would beg leave to say a few 
words more, on cutting grass early, in order to 
make it into hay, even if it should not be followed 
up with the stimulant applications named in our 
last, but merely left to the natural operations of 
the soil and climate to recuperate, and bring it 
up again, sufficient for only another autumn cut- 
ting of the rowen or aftermath. . 

We are aware that there is a prejudice in the 
minds of most farmers against putting the scythe 
into grass until it has blossomed. This is founded 
on the theory, which is probably correct, that 
the plant is at this time in its most vigorous con- 
dition, and most full of the requisite nutritive 
materials. Grant it. If all the grass in your 
fields could be cut and cured in a single day, or 
in the sesson of blossoming there would be more 
reason for waiting until it had blossomed, betore 
commencing haying operations. But if this wait- 
ing be done, considerable time passes before you 
get through, and the part of the grass which you 
cut last is dead and ripe, and consequently dete- 
riorated in quality for hay. Now the query, or 
fact to-be established is this. Is it not more 
profitable to commence cutting early, even before 
the grass is blossomed, and so continue, that the 
last you cut shall be in full bloom instead of go- 
ing to seed? And, is not the early cut grass bet- 
ter hay, every way, than that made from grass 
dead ripe? We think it is. 

We have been looking up authorities to sup- 
port us in this belief, and will here produce some 
to corroborate our statements and position. The 
editor of the Boston Cultivator in the issue of 
that paper of 30th of last May, has an article on 
this subject, and comes out an advocate of early 
cutting, and for proof of the value of hay thus 
cut, cites facts gathered by H. H. Peters, Esq., 
of Southborough, Mass. In 1861, Mr. P. visited 
the exhibition of the Franklin County Agricul- 
tural Socicty, in that State, and after this was 
over, also took a short tour among the stock 
‘breeders of that section. While at the farm of 
the Messrs. Anderson, of Shelburne, his attention 
was drawn to the green appearance of their hay, 
which looked like rowen. He was surprised to 
find that it was hay of their first cutting, and 
still more surprised to learn that they got in the 
last load of their hay of the first crop on the last 
day in June. This course has been followed by 
them several years, and they find that by so do- 
ing, they are able to make beef profitably. Most 
of their land is usually mowed twice per year— 
the second crop, in good seasons, being nearly 
equal to the first. 

A knowledge of those facts induced Mr. Peters 
to adopt the same system to some extent. He 
therefore, last year, commenced his haying on his 
richest lands on the 20th of June. By following 
up the work thus seasonably begun, he was ena- 
bled to get his entire crop (150 tons) before any 
ot it was over-ripe. 

Now for facts in regard to the value of this 
early cut hay. All his stock, he says, have done 
much better on the green hay; the cows have 
given more milk ; the young cattle, so far as they 
have been fed on it, have grown more rapidly. 
He fattened three yokes of large oxen, and one 
cow, all of which did full credit to the green hay. 

To the above facts, the editor of the Cultivator 
adds the following thoughts on the advantages of 
this system, viz.: That there will be to a greater 
degree, a retention of the vitality of the sward. 
All plants, says he, exhaust themselves in the 
formation of the seed. Grass is no exception to 
the rule. Any. one may have observed that 
where grass is allowed to go to seed fora few 
years, it dies out more than where it is cut or 
dropped before the seed is formed. Sward which 
is mowed in June, soon sends up a new growth, 
if the weather is favorable, and when that is tak- 
en off, the vigor of the plants is shown, even the 
succeeding season, in the freshness and luxuri- 
ance of the herbage. 

He closes his remarks by saying to farmers that 
they need not wait for grass to lodge down, on 
rich spots, thus injuring the quality of the hay 
and smothering the roots; they can mow it while 
all the grass is sweet and good, in the confident 
expectation that the soil will produce all it can, 
and that what is not obtained in the first crop 
will be found in subsequent ones. 
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Draining and Subsoiling. ~ 


Subsoiling is often practiced with most satis- 
factory results, and, in many instances, the good 
which it does seems to be of limited duration. 
The cause of this is imperfect drainage ; hence, to 
receive the full benefits of the former operation, 
the latter should also be attended to. In sub- 
soiling, the earth in the furrow is loosened to the 
depth of several inches, which gives an opportu- 
nity for the roots of plants to go down and for 
the air and water to circulate through it. But it 
is easy to be seen that the good resulting from 
this Operation depends in a great measure upon 
keeping the ground well drained ; for if this is 
not done, the soakings of heavy rains and fre- 
quent floodings, will, ina few years render the 
subsoil — ~ compact and hard as before, and 
consequently the operation produces no lasti 
benefit. The remedy is in draining. a 
that has been subsoiled—unless it is 80 situat- 
ed that the natural drainage is very perfect and 
thorough—should be underdrained, that the full 
benefit of the former operation can be secured. 











Natural History Survey of Maine---Re- 
port for 1862. 


The Seventh Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Maine Board of Agriculture is just from the 
press. We have heretofore referred to the report 
of the Secretary on Dairy Husbandry, and will 


~. | now glange at the contents of that portion of the 


volume which comprises the Second Annual Re- 
port on the Scientific Survey of the State, forming 
447 pages of the work. 

The first report—after the general introduc- 
tion—is on ‘*The Fishes of Maine,’’ by the 
senior editor of this paper, the Naturalist to 
the Survey. It is prefaced by some interesting 
notes on the early history of the fishing interest 
of Maine, its influence upon the character of the 
settlements and upon our early commerce, the 
action of the Legislature to regulate the business, 
and the encouragement afforded from time to 
time by our State and National Governments for 
its protection. The classification of the science, 
and a glossary of terms used therein, is followed 
by about 70 pages on ‘*Descriptive Ichthyology,” 
or precise descriptions of all the fishes found in 
our ponds and rivers. The report ranks high as 
a scientific contribution to our meagre list of 
works on, and catalogues of, American fishes. 

The Botanical Report, and the report on Ma- 
rine Zoology comprise nothing of general interest. 
Mr. J. G. Rich’s notes upon some of the Mammals 
of our State are interesting, and we shall look with 
interest the appearance of his book. 

The Entomological Report of Mr. A. S. Pack- 
ard, Jr., comprises 67 pages. It is elementary in 
character and plain in style, and we think the 
space it occupies is well employed. No science is 
more useful to the practical farmer, and we are 
glad that the means of becoming familiar with it, 
through this report, will be afforded to all.— 
Farmers can here find out their insect friends and 
enemies, and while they learn to protect the fur- 
mer, learn also to destroy the latter. 

Some additions and corrections to the reports 
of last year are made, and the remainder of the 
work is devoted to the Geological Report of Prof. 
C. H. Hitchcock, and divided into chapters on 
the geology of the more southern and settled por- 
tions of the State; on the geology of the Schodiac 
region; on the northern or unsettled portions of 
the State; surface geology in general; mineralogi- 
eal notes, and economical geology. This report 
is interspersed with sketches of scenery and trav- 
el, topographical information in regard to the 
less frequented portions of the State of much 
value, and notes on the climate, botany, and agri- 
culture of the sections surveyed, which enlarges 
our boundaries of knowledge respecting the nat- 
ural history, capabilities, and agricultural advan- 
tages of our State. 

That portion of the report, however, which is 
of most importance refers to the economical geol- 
ogy of Maine, and describes new localities of iron, 
tin, antimony, lead, copper, marble, limestones, 
gypsum, and materials for the manufacture of 
grindstones, roofing-slate and water-lime. Some 
of these we shall make the subject of another ar- 
ticle. 

It is much to be regretted by all intelligent 
citizens, those who have the good of the State at 
heart, that the last Legislature refused to appro- 
priate the few thousands necessary for the com- 
pletion of this work so auspiciously began—a 
work promising 80 many beneficial results to the 
industrial interests and pursuits of our people. 
As it is, we hope they will improve upon the 
knowledge gained in this and the previous report 
upon the undeveloped wealth of our natural re- 
sources, when our country shall have resumed its 
wonted prosperity and peacefulness ; and we also 
hope that a continuation and completion of this 
Survey, under as competent and efficient a board 
of savans as have conducted it thus far, will be 
one of the first works of our Legislature, when 
the above happy period shall have come. 








Use of Tobacco—Query. 


Messrs. Eprrors:—The first object that met 
my eye, on taking up your acceptable r of 
this morning, May 3th, was See Seats Vene 
upon the ‘‘culture and uses of tobacco.” I rath- 
er think he has a fancy for the use of it, from his 
manner of speech. e are apt to think favora- 
bly of what we like. I presume there are those 
who would justity the making and use of intoxi- 
cating drinks, by the same strain of argument. 
**Touch not, taste not, handle not’’ the unclean 
thing, is the only safe rule to be regarded in re- 
lation to rum and tobacco. I appeal to your 
science and experience as a medical man, if it be 
not so. I venture to ask directly, Do you ever 
know an individual, high or low, rich or poor, 
who was benefitted by the habitual use of either 
rum or tobacco? If you are the honest man I 
take you to be, I cannot doubt your answer to 
this inquiry will be emphatically—No. 


J. 
Essex Co., Mass., May 28th, 1863. 


Nore. It requires only the honesty of truth 
and common observation to enable us to give the 
emphatic ‘‘No’’ to our friend “J. W. P.’s’’ 
queries. The habitual use of tobacco to so great 
an extent in civilized and uncivilized society is 
one of the anomalies for which we, who never 
used it, cannot easily account. It has become 
one of the foolish and needless indispensables of 
life, and we have known individuals to sell bread 
which they needed in order to obtain tobacco. 
That is, they preferred going short of bread rath- 
than be without tobacco. 

As the culture of this nuisance has become an 
important branch of agriculture, and our paper 
is a medium of agricultural communication, we 
can do no less than to let the friends of both 
sides talk—tobaceo or nc tobacco.—Ebs. 


W. P. 











Report on the Crops. 


A bulletin received from the Department of 
Agriculture, presents a short abstract of the re- 
turns made to the Department, of the amount and 
condition of the growing crops up to May 20th. 
It gives returns from twenty-two States and Ter- 
ritories, of the amount of land sown with a cer- 
tain crop as compared with 1862, and also the 
“ppearance of the crop at the date of the report. 
It includes winter and spring wheat, rye, corn, 
oats, potatoes, sorghum and cotton, which are 
represented as being fully up to the average of 
former years in quality and appearance, while 
some crops are reported above the average. These 
bulletins are to be continued monthly, and for- 
warded to correspondents and the press ; and we 
hope farmers generally will readily respond to 
the circulars they may receive for the purpose of 
making the monthly statements full and reliable, 
and to represent as wide an extent of country as 





possible. 


Baron Liebig’s New Work. 


Tae Naturat Laws or Huspanpry. By Justus Von 
Liebig. Edited by John Blyth, M. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 443 Broadway, 1863. 12 mo. pp. 387. 


It is now sixteen years since Baron Liebig pub- 
lished his ‘‘Chemistry, as applied to Agriculture 
and Physiology,”’ and although many of his the- 
oretical conclusions have not been adopted by 
Chemists—some of them, even, having been aban- 
doned by Liebig himself—great benefits have re- 
sulted from his speculations and suggestions, and 
it is safe to say that no author writing upon agri- 
cultural chemistry, and the principles and uses of 
manures, has been the means of eliciting more 
attention or stirring up more thought among both 
practical and scientific men, than Baron Liebig. 
The true principles of agriculture are better un- 
derstood for his labors, and for labors which have 
been the direct result of his writings. His views 
on the subjects upon which he has treated, are 
logical, far-reaching and ingenious, and have re- 
ceived the profuundest atiention of scientific and 
thoughtful men, in our own and other countries. 
In the present work he may be said to have given 
the world his mature views on I[usbandry, after 
a careful study of many years, and it is sure of 
being read by all intelligent and practical farm- 
ers, a8 well as by all able scholars and scientific 
men. Although much of it is thoroughly scien- 
tific, much of it also, is plain and practical, and 
furnishes food for thought and discussion. His 
instructions on the system of farm-yard manur- 
ing, on the sewage of cities, on irrigation, on 
Japanese husbandry, &c., will be read with inter- 
est, and studied with profit by all farmers and 
thinking men. 

The publishers have given the work a good 
dress, and we are glad to notice their promptness 
in producing it, simultancously with the English 
edition. 

Results of Practical Experience. 


The actual results of practical knowledge ob- 
tained from men who have gained it by a life of 
observation and experiment, is the knowledge of 
most value. In practical farming it is especially 
so; and we need such facts, statements, notes of 
experiments, and records of successes or losses, 
from the best farmers, to render our journal one 
of permanent value and interest. Although it is 
now 2 busy season, yet we invite our readers to 
spend their half-hours after dinner in jotting down 
such items and forwarding them to us ; remarking 
at the same time that the following from the 
Massachusetts Plowman, is fully endorsed by us: 

‘We recently heard an intelligent farmer re- 
mark that he would like to have more practical 
results stated in the agricultural newspapers ; 
more of the real experience of New England hus- 
bandmen ; and he had the justice and good sense 
to admit that the deficiency he complained of 
arose from the neglect of the farmers to commu- 
nicate the results of their labor. They were 
‘not used to writing; did not understand gram- 
mar,’ and were ‘afraid their communications 
would not read well.’ Our reply to him was 
just what we desire to say to every reader of the 
Plowman: Send us an account of everything 
which is new in your experience, or illustrative 
of disputed theories ; every fact, which, if com- 
municated, will add to the store of public knowl- 
edge ; and if the manuscript needs any correction, 
we willdo our best for it. Farming is by no 
means an exact science ; very few of its principles 
are settled beyond argument, and scarcely any of 
its theories are admitted, or are without strenu- 
ous and intelligent opposition. As the conductor 
of this paper we have no pet systems, projects or 
theories; we want to get at the truth, and we 
will welcome light and knowledge from every 
available source. What say, farmers of New 
England, will you Jend us a hand and contribute 
all in your power to the grand result ?”’ 








ie Te 
Mowing Machines, 

Some idea of the extent to which these machines 
are manufactured and used in our country, may 
be inferred from the fact that four manufacturers 
in Auburn, N. Y., will this year make and send 
out six thousand machines. This statement is 
made by a correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man, who says: ‘*Allowing each machine to oc- 
cupy twenty feet in length, when a span of horses 
are attached to it, and there would be a line of 
machines over twenty-two miles long, all ready 
to perform the labor of five to ten laborers each 
per day. A few moments figuring will show one 
how large a field they would all cut down ina 
day.’’ From this we see to what a great extent 


and the employment of other labor-saving imple- 
ments, we are enabled to work our farms now with 
about one-third our former manual force, and at 
a greatly reduced annual cost. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
Tho Duck that Lays two Eggs a Day. 


No doubt many of the readers of the Farmer 
will remember the account given about two 
months ago, of a duck owned by James Partridge 
of Bristol, which laid last season, two eggs each 
day for, as near as I can remember, something 
like eighty days in succession. To some of them 
this might have had something of the appearance 
of a goose story. Before the account ap 
in the Farmer, I had heard something of it, 
which I could hardly credit, though it came 
through what appeared to be a reliable source. 
The owner of the duck being an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, in whom I exalt place the utmost 
confidence, I wrote to him to know if the account 
which I had heard was correct, asking him if it 
was to name a price for which he would sell her ; 
to which he replies, that the duck is now two 
years old, is laying two eggs each day again this 
summer ; that he is unwilling to set a price upon 





her. Asthe next best, I have sent for some of 
her eggs, but if I succeed in raising a brood from 
them, resume I cannot know until another 


season whether they will lay one, two or three 
a day. G. Taper. 
Vassalboro’, June 17, 1863. 
— mee 
For the Maine Farmer. 
Where aro the Birds ? 


Messrs. Epirors :—Unless I am much mistaken 
we have not nearly so great a number of birds 
among us the present summer as usual. It seems 
to me that the robin, sparrow, bluebird, kingbird 
and many other varieties have failed to send along 
more than an advance guard, while some kinds 
are not represented at all. 

So far as I have observed, the barn swallow is 
far less numerous than common; and in some 

laces where the cave swallow has been counted by 
undreds, for the last dozen years, its haunts are 
entirely vacant. I know of chimneys, where one 
or two broods of swallows have been reared yearly 
for a long time, which have not heard the twitter 
of their accustomed inmates thissummer. Is this 


the case with the birds generally? If so, what 
has become of them? Respectfully pas Aa 
READER. 


China, June 13th, 1863. 


Nore. Will our correspondents in other sec- 
tions of the State inform us in regard to the sub- 





ject introduced in the above inquiry ?—Eps. 


these machines are used, and how by their use, ge 


Agricultural stiscellany. 


The Clover Plant. 


The importance of the clover plant in all sys- 
tems of rotation which have for their object not 
only profitable returns, but the keeping up of the 
fertility of the soil, can scarcely be overated. 
Well did the good knight Schubert, more than 
two hundred years ago, promise the ants of 
Germany that, if they ‘‘would grow clover, they 
should have ample cause for rejoicing, and of 

raising the Lord out of the fulness of their 

earts, for His rich blessings.’’ In pursuance of 
this advice ‘‘clover becanle,’’ in the words of 
Thaer, ‘‘the basis of agriculture, the pivot on 
which it should turn,’’ which is a system of rota- 
tion with other crops ‘‘yields an advantageous 

roduce, and at the same time maintains the soil 
in a favorable condition for the following crops.’ 
If this was true of German agriculture, it is equal- 
ly so of that of many sections of this country. 
Mr. Geddes, in his survey of Onondaga Co., for 
the New York State Agricultural Society, opens 
his chapter on practical farming with these words : 
“The agriculture of Onondaga County is based 
on the clover plant. It is used for pasture, for 
hay, and for manure. Strike this plant out of 
existence and a rovolution would follow that 
would make it necessary to learn everything anew 
in regard to cultivating our lands.’’ 

Properly managed, it is equally important on 
many soils, to the New England farmer. Hence 
we would offer sund:y further suggestions as to 
soils and seeding. 

The soils most favorable to clover are those con- 
taining both lime and clay ; not too great a pro- 
portion of the latter, but rather that known asa 
clayey loam. On sucha soil, ina proper state 
of cultivation, it is, according to Thaer, ‘‘in its 
native abode; nothing is required beyond the 
spreading ot the seed—the clover gets the better 
of all the plants that grow around it.’’ It will 
thrive on any soil of moderate depth and fertility, 
if favored by a season of sufficient moisture. 
Sandy loams, however, are often deficient in lime, 
and also overcharged with acids, as shown by the 
growth of sorrel and dock, which are apt to over- 
grow the clover; but ashes or manure will so 
stimulate the clover that it will finally succeed. 
It is said that a mixture of ashes and gypsum is 
much the best top-dressing for clover, on very 
acid soils, greatly increasing its growth. 

Clover is best sown with some other crop, be- 

cause it rarely yields much the first year, and in 
the early stages of its growth it is assisted by the 
protection of other grain, which should be re- 
moved as early as may be; for ‘the sooner,” 
says Thaer, ‘‘the crop with which clover is grown 
is harvested, the greater the growth of the clo- 
ver.” In my expericne: I have found it to suc- 
ecei best with winter wheat and rye, next with 
sprirg wheat, next with barley, and lastly with 
Oates. 
* A good deal of clover seed has been sown which 
has failed to produce the intended crop, and va- 
rious causes operate to hinder its vegetation or to 
destroy the young plants. One cause of non- 
vegetation is the deep covering, or no covering 
given the seed. Sown on spring grain, and har- 
rowed in with a heavy harrow, much is placed 
too deep to be able to grow. Or, if sown on the 
fresh soil, after the grain is covered, without any 
after treatment, unless a heavy rain comes to 
wash it into the soil, the failure is equally sure. 
On winter grain it is sometimes lost because sown 
too late. If sewn in March, or as svon as the 
fields are bare, the freezing and thawing of the 
soil will furnish a proper covering for clover seed ; 
on spring grains I would rather use the roller af- 
ter sowing, or pass over it with a light brush 
harrow. 

Another cause of failure, and one from which 
we have suffered more than any other, is the 
drought often occurring in early summer, before 
the young clover gets sufficient growth to with- 
stand its effects, and it is burned or dried up. 
Remedy : the earliest sowing practicable, manu- 
rial aid to induce a vigorous growth. Gypsum, 
or plaster, usually proves such a stimulant. A 
light top-dressing of fine manure harrowed in 
with the spring grain, is equally beneficial, and 
if the soil is not very fertile, should be given, in 
addition to the dressing of plaster and ashes. 

On land run down to a very low state of fertili- 
ty, some such treatment is absolutely necessary ; 
but once secure your clover crop and you may re- 
deem the land.—H. in N. E. Farmer. 


Foul Margins. 


Some farmers, while they manifest a commend- 
able anxiety to keep their fields and -cultivated 
grounds clear of all spurious and profitless veg- 
etation, suffer the margins which remain untilled 
around them, to become filled with the most nox- 
ious and perplexing weeds. This practice re- 
sults disastrously ina multiplicity of ways. In 
the first place, it abridges, toa certain extent, 
the productiveness of the land, which should be 
occupied by some valuable product which would 

rtially repay the cost of enclosing and cultivat- 
ing it; and in the second, it becomes a source of 
oe ope pollution to those portions which are 
under cultivation by disseminating over them the 
rms of the several worthless plants it produces. 
A single thistle, dock or mullein, if allowed to 
perfect its seeds, and to disseminate them in their 
mature and perfected development, broadcast 
over the soil, will entail a task-work which it 
will require much painful labor to perform. The 
seeds of most worthless vegetation, are peculiar- 
ly light, and consequently susceptible of being 
transmitted a considerable distance to the wind ; 
hence it is that lands upon which great care has 
been bestowed in weeding, suddenly become foul, 
and not unfrequently to an extent that renders 

rofitable cultivation impossible until they have 
_ thoroughly patie her asummer fallow. It 
is a very injudicious plan to allow wide margins 
around fields, even where the land is perfectly 
clear of weeds and shrubs. The plow should 

ass close to the fence, and the narrow strip 
which cannot be turned by it, should be careful- 
ly dug up with the hoe or spade. This will in- 
sure its being planted and worked, no bushes will 
spring ~ 4 rob the soil of its alimentary prin- 
ciples, which are all required to give vigor to the 
cultivated crops, and prevent the evil above com- 
plained of. ; 

If your farm is bordered with foul margins, 
you cannot better employ a portion of your time 
than in thoroughly cleansing them. Then, after 
removing whatever obstacles may exist in the 
form of stumps, stones, &c., break the land 
thoroughly, up to the very fence; harrow well, 
and put in some crop which will demand the lib- 
eral assistance of the hoe. Turnips answer well 
as a cleansing crop on wide and narrow margins ; 
80 also do potatoes and a variety of other weeded 
crops. Grain, in drills, will likewise answer well 
for a cleansing crop. When stumps of a large 
size are permitted to remain in cultivated fields, 
there is generally a portion of soil around them 
that remains untilled, and which in consequence, 
becomes foul, occupied with bushes and every 
kind of spurious vegetation which can result dis- 
astrously to the cultivated products which they 
stultify and rob of their appropriate food. It is 
always a mark of a poor farmer to see lands thus 
occupied by that which does not contribute to 
the productiveness or pecuniary income of the 
farm. It isanevil which should be corrected 
wherever it exists. 

Some plant fruit trees around their fields, but 
this practice, instead of diminishing the evil, not 
unfrequently tends to augment and perpetuate it. 
If the same care were exercised in bectag them 
clean, and ompgeong the weeds and other bene- 
ficial plants which spring so luxuriantly in the 
cherishing influences of the shade they afford, 
their presence might be, as, however, it is not, 
less a disadvantage than a benefit; it would 














abridge the production of that which can be of 
no service to any one, and secure the alimentary 
matter extant in the soil for the support of really 
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valuable plants.—Cor. Germantown Fel: 


Manuring with Green Leaves. 


The practice of burying the weeds and other 
refuse of the garden in the trench while digging, is 
So as old as thescience of horticulture itself ; 
ut it is one which requires to be occasionally ad- 
verted to, were it only for the purpose of showing 
its utility. At the season of the year, when the 
hoeing and weeding processes are going ferward, 
the subject is worthy of a short notice. There 
are few gardeners either professional or amateur, 
who do not know the value of leaf-mould for the 
purpose of striking and raising the finer kinds of 
plants; but it seems questionable whether as 
much attention is paid to what may be called 
vegetable mould as the subject demands. Ali 
soils contain vegetable matter in a greater or less 
degree, and there are some soils, such as those of 
America, which are almost wholly composed of it. 
The vegetable matter, indeed, which is contain- 
ed in the soil of the backwoods of America has 
naturally enough been regarded as the cause of 
its fertility. ‘Indeed,’ says Liebig, ‘this pecu- 
liar substance appears to play such an important 
rt in the phenomena of vegetation that vegeta- 
le yhysiologists have been induced to ascribe the 
fertility of every soil to its presence. It is be- 
lieved by many to be the principil nutriment of 
lants, and is supposed to be extracted by them 
trom the soil in which they grow. It isa product 
of the putrefaction and decay of vegetable mat- 
ter.”’ Without discussing the matter very mi- 
nutely, it may be stated ina general way that 
the value of green leaves as a manure is scarcely 
sufficiently recognized, especially in cottage gar- 
dening. In the spring of the year, when the 
gardens are cropped, it is no unvommon thing to 
see a bush uf greens or winter cabbage cut up, 
carefully collected, and frequently removed to a 
considerable distance, merely to be out of the 
way. This, of course, was simply the result of 
not knowing better. Had the same matter been 
in the form of a cart-load of manure, its value 
would have been better understood although it 
might not have been 80 well adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances. Manuring with green leaves has 
been systematically practiced in many places with 
success. A gardener who has practiced it fur 
years, says that he is never at a loss for manure 
as long as the greens and other large-leafed vege- 
tables last. Indeed, on account of its forcing 
qualities, he rather prefers it to common manure ; 
and, in support of his theory, he showed us a 
plot, a part of which had .been planted with 
common manure, and the other with the leaves of 
the common green. The difference in appearance 
was certainly in favor of the portionplanted with 
green leaves. They were further advanced, al- 
though planted at the same time as the others, 
had a fresher look, and seemed altogether in a 
more satisfactory state. The same authority 
states that the ultimate yield is quite as good as 
that raised by any other means. Nettles, a some- 
what troublesome plant to cottagers, may be put 
to the same profitable use, and, indeed, almost 
every other garden weed.—Svottish Farmer. 





Domestication of Wild Flowers. 


In answer to Mrs. L. A. Reese, of La Fayette, 
Ind., in reference to the domestication of wild 
flowers, would state that very many of them ad- 
mit of cultivation, and are frequently much im- 
proved. We often see plants and shrubs exposed 
for sale at our greenhouses and nurseries, at high 
prices, which are growing plentifully in some 
neighboring wood or field. oo transferred to 
my garden two varieties of Lobeliacea, the Sy/- 
philitica and Cardinalis, both of which flourish 
luxuriantly, and the latter much increased in 
size, and possessing one of the most beautiful col- 
ors in the floral —— They readily change 
their habits from alow and wet situation toa 
dry or loamy soil. Three or four varieties of 
Spiraa, the Goat’s Beard, S. aruncus and Pruni- 
folia and Filipendula, or Pride of the Meadows, 
all do well. The Arum Tryplillum, with its pe- 
culiar looking spathe in early spring, is, to many 
who have not seen it, quite a curiosity. Two va- 
rieties of Campanula, very common in the mead- 
ows of Northern Ohio, and the Aplectrum, or 
Adam and Eve, [ have also brought in. Most of 
the Ferns of this section will bear transplanting, 
also the different species of Violets, the latter of 
which are much improved. The Hepatica, or 
Liverworts, are especially desirable, from the fact 
of their following so closely after the reign of 
snow, along with the Bloodroots or Sanguinaria, 
both of which are finely personified by Mr. Big- 
low as Spring’s Pickets’ while in the same class 
are the Crocus and Anemone. The Convallaria 
or Seal family, several varieties Aristolochia, or 
Wake Robins, and the Chelone, or Snake’s Head, 
I have introduced. 

The Arietinun, or Ladies’ Slipper, or Moccasin 
flower, is very fine and desirable, and abounds 
along the margins of some of our swamps. The 
Phlox, Clematis, and Cranesbill, two or three va- 
Fieties of the latter and two species of Dielytra, 
[ have growing. The Aquilegia, or Wild Colum- 
bine, and Meadow Lily, both do well. We have 
succeeded in removing successfully nearly all the 
wild plants in our vicinity that are desirable, by 
observing the proper time, and leaving a sufficien- 
cy of earth attached to the roots. Far too little 
attention is paid to the wild flora of the country, 
and the beauties of our gardens would be much 
enhanced if more of them were removed to the 
borders.—Cuas. A. Perpve in Rural New Yorker. 





Seeding with Rye in Summer. 


We were 7 ntly, in a — P. G. 
Bauder, ., of Winne = uently men- 
tioned yp = bye breeder of Cotswold 
and other sheep. The talk turned upon the sub- 
ject of secding for pasture. He isa — advo- 
cate of seeding with rye, and gave the following 
as, in his experience, the best method. Tas 
Plow in any of the summer months, mix Timo- 
thy and clover, half and half, ten quarts to the 
acre; rye one and one-half bushels ; harrow all 
in well and roll with heavy roller. 

In a few weeks the rye will completely cover 
the ground, affording the best of summer and fall 
feed for either sheep or cattle. The soil has been 
made so compact with the roller that the tramp- 
ing of the stock does no injury to the Timothy or 
clover roots. The rye, if properly fed down, 
does not seed, and Will live for about three years. 
The grass and clover continually thriving form a 
gocd sod, even in sandy soil, making of itself a 
complete pasture by this time. : 

His success in this way has always been good. 
He has never lost a ing from drouth, which 
he considers the great cause of failure in seeding 
with oats or other crops in spring, or even with 
fall grains, that are removed at harvest time, ex- 
posing the tender grass plants to the scorching 
sun of summer. From thesexperience of Mr. B. 
and others mentioned by him, we can confidently 
recommend this method of seeding to all our 
Northern farmers. Especially must it prove val- 
uable when, from any cause, there is a necessity 
for a sudden increase of pasture. A few weeks 
serve to furnish sufficient and reliable feed.— Prai- 
rie Farmer. 
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Nutritive Properties of Bran. 


M. Milton has communicated 40 the French 
Academy of Sciences, the result of some interest- 
ing investigations of his, concerning the ligneous 
matter of wheat, whence it woul ~ that 
bran is a very nutritious substance. Though bran 
doubtless contains from five to six per cent. more 
ligneous substance than flour, it presents more 
nitrogeneous matter, twice as much fatty matter, 
and moreover, two distinct aromatic principles, 
one of which . a —" of honey ; 
and these are both wanting in flour. 

M. Milton therefore thinks, that bran and meal 
ought to be ground over 
the pure flour, and he has , 

iments, that this mixture yields 8 superior 
ind of bread. 

Horses that consume a fair allowance of bran 
orn. enjoy better health than those deprived 

of it. 
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Washington’s Farm Management. 


The very interesting review of the life and do- 

ings of the ‘Father of his Country,’’ in Apple- 
ton’s New American Cyclopedia, from the pen of 
Edward Everett, gives the following account of 
the minute supervision which Washington con- 

stantly maintained over the management of his 
plantation : 

The estate of Mount Vernon, as it was in the 
latter years of his life, consisted of about 8000 
acres. One-half of this was in wood or unculti- 
vated lawns, but about 4000 acres were in tillage, 
and managed directly by Washington himself. 

The cultivated lands lay in five farms, each with 
its appropriate set of laborers, directed by an 

overseer, the whole, during his long absences 
from home, under a general superintendent. 
During his absence each of the overseers was re- 
quired to make a weekly written report to the 
superintendent, fontaining a minute account of 
everything done on the farm in the course of the 
week, including the condition of the stock and 
the number of days’ work performed by each le- 
borer. These reports were recorded in a book by 
the superintendent, who then sent the originals 
in a weekly Ictter to Gen. Washington. A weck- 
ly answer was returned ; usually a letter of four 
pages, sometimes of twice that length, carefully 
prepared from a rough draft, then neatly tran- 
scribed by the writer ; after which a press copy 
was taken. The rotation of crops in his numer- 
ous fields was aranged by himeelt for years before- 
hand. The culture of tobacco was given up in 
the latter part of his life, as exhausting to the 
soil and unfavorable to the health of the laborers. 
Not content with general resulte, nor relying ex- 
clusively on the discretion of his Superintendents, 
he gave instructions from the seat of government, 
while President of the United States, as to the 
smallest details in the management of his farms. 
Even when he was on the march to ruppress the 
insurrection in western Pennsylvania in 1774, his 
nee ae = with his superintendent was con- 
tinued. A short letter was written by him from 
Reading and another from Carlisle, on his way to 
the rendezvous of the army. In these letters he 
mentions the appearance of the buckwheat and 
the potatoes which he saw in the fields by the 
roadside, and givesa general direction for the 
care of his stock at the approach of cold weather. 
On December 10, 1799, four days before his death, 
he addressed a long letter to the superintendent 
of his farms, the last elaborate production of his 
pen, enclosing a plan drawn up on thirty folio 
pages containing directions for their cultivation 
or several years to come. 








The Pea-Bug. 





One of the most destructive insects of which 
the farmer in this country has experience is the 
-bug—Bruchus pisi of Linnzeus. Wherever it 
- appeared the extreme cultivation of the 
has ceased to be profitable. Professor J. P. Kirt- 
land, of the Medical College at Cleveland, pro- 
oses to exterminate the insect by doctoring it. 
Frere is the close of the communication on the 
subject to the Ohio Farmer : 

‘In my entomological pursuits I have frequent 
occasion to destroy the life of delicate and beautiful 
specimens of different species and families of in- 
sects, and in different conditions. The pur is 
not only successfully, but instantaneously ac- 
complished by confining them in the vapor of 
chloroform. This experience has suggested to me 
the use of the same agent to destroy the young 
larva of the pea-bug. 

‘“*At the period = a the pea has ripened suffi- 
ciently to allow of its being harvested, this larva 
is still small. It, like all larva, is furnished with 
spiracles—a curious apparatus for breathing—and 
requires pure and fresh air as much as does man, 
to sustain life. 

‘* would propose to gather and shell the peas 

as carly as possible; place them in some close 
box, barrel, canister, or bottle, of a size adapted 
to their quantity; drop among them a little 
ebloroform, and then close perfectly the contain- 
ing vessel, so that this subtile and soporific agent 
shall not escape. In order to diffuse it equally, 
the vessel may be occasionally turned over or 
shaken. Ina few hours’ time all the insect life 
within would most certainly become extinct. 
Subsequent exposure of the peas to the sun and 
air would soon free them from all taint of chloro- 
form, without imparing their properties for seed, 
or for the table. ‘For the table, bah ?’ exclaims 
one; ‘I would not cat a pea containing a dead 
larva!’ Allow us to inquire, do you ever eat 
n peas? People with fastidious stomachs 
had better not beeome microscopists. 
‘In theory the above remedy certainly appears 
plausible ; in practice I trust it will prove suc- 
cessful. Give it a trial, gentle reader, and favor 
the public with the result.”’ 





Rutabaga, or Swedish Turnip. 





During the first week in the Sixth month, 1862, 
I plowed one and three-fourths acres of sod, ten 
inches deep, rolled and harrowed well. About 
the tenth of Seventh month the ground was ridged, 
by going two rounds with the plow to each ridge. 
A small quantity of short manure was placed in 
the rows, and the ridges thrown back, and about 
four hundred pounds of superphosphat of lime, 
home-made, put on to the acre. 
The ridges were rolled and seed drilled in—one 

und to the acre, on the 17th and 18th ot 
Seventh month. They came up quickly, and not- 
withstanding the dry weather grew rapidly. The 
ground was kept free frow weeds by the uent 
use of the plow and cultivator, and two hand 
hoeings ; plants left about ten inches apert in 
the row. About the 15th of Eleventh month 
commenced gathering the crop, and during the 
following week harvested six hundred and seventy- 
five bushels b = pee 

They were hauled to the city during the winter, 
and the amount sold was six hundred and | 
bushels, at an average ot sixty cents per bushe 
or three hundred and ninety dollars. 
The high price was owing to the general failure 
of the — The usual price is about thirty cents 
per bushel. oe" 
There is no difficulty in successfully cultivatin 
this crop, if the ground is properly prepared an 
manured, and good seed used.—James THorNTON 
in Germantown Telegraph. 


Management of Pastures. 


Ata late meeting of the Wapping (Mass.) 
Farmers’ Club, the neglect of home pastures was 
the subject of discussion. One thought no branch 
of farming was neglected so much as pasturing, 
and no part of the farm would prodace a greater 

fit. Farmers began to realize the importance 
of this, and great _4 oo had been made 
within a few years. He knew of a pasture which 
ten years ago, was valued at $10 per acre, but 
by cutting the brush, and sowing plaster and 
ashes, it is now valued at $40 per acre. Another 
pasture has been greatly improved —— appli- 
cation of ten bushels of ashes, eight bushels hen 
manure, and seven hundred pounds of plaster, 
thoroughly mixed, and sowed in May, on fourteen 
acres, and the pasture would keep twice the num- 
ber of cows it would before this method was 
adopted. It seemed to be the general opinion 
that plaster was the principal renovator, but some 
thought the beneficial effects of plaster depended 
very much upon the soil. One member had ap- 
lied it to light, “pny soil, with but little bene- 
t, but on clay soil its effect was lasting. One 
stated an instance of plaster being sown on a clay 
side-bill, and the effect was perceptible at quite 
a distance for several years. 


Farmers Seldom Fail. 


The Massachusetts Plowman states that out of 
1112 persons who took the benefit of the late 
bankrupt act in that State, only 14 were farmers. 
In New York, 2250 took the benefit of the act, 
and only 46 were farmers. The profits of agri- 














culture may be slow, but they are sure. 





Scientific. 


The Character of Good Lime Mortar. 
I. Its Constituents. These, it is well known, 
are sand and lime. A word should be said upon 
each. 
Ist. Sand, as generally found, is silex—in other 
words, finely broken flint stone. It is found in 
beds, where it has been deposited by natural 
causes. Silex is one of the hardest and most in- 
destructible of minerals. The sand of some beds 
appears under the microscope, very smooth, as 
though the particles had been recently rolled 
about in water. In other beds it is rough and 
angular. This last is the best for mortar, and is 
called sharp sand. The cleaner sand is the bet- 
ter, since clay or muck mixed with it unfits it to 
combine closely with lime. Its sharpness more- 
over enables it to adhere to the lime more firmly. 
Lime. Solid limestone rock makes a very 
durable material for building. But if we use 
blocks of it, or of rough stone or brick, we need 
something to cement the separate pieces together, 
so as to give firmness and beauty to the work. 
For this purpose we use lime and sand mortar 
more commonly than anything else. Pulverized 
limestone would not do this, We therefore burn 
the lime ; this drives off the carbonic acid, which 
had before constituted the particles of lime into 
a solid rock. Adding water to freshly burnt 
lime, in the proportion of about one part of wa- 
ter to three of lime, slakes it, so that it falls into 
a fine powder, called hydrate of lime. This hy- 
drate of lime very readily absorbs carbonic acid, 
and returns to a condition resembling pulverized 
limestone, when it is entirely unfit for mortar. 
Lime should therefore be used soon after being 
slaked. 
Il. The Preparation of Mortar. ; 
lst. Sharp, clean sand and fresh burnt lime be- 
ing at hand, the first question is the proportion 
of each. 
2d. The principle here involved is that no more 
lime should be used than is just sufficient to ce- 
ment the single particles of sand into a solid mass. 
Mortar which is thus proportioned will grow hard 
uicker, and cause brick or stone work to stand 
; mane than that which has a larger proportion of 
lime. 
3d. The reason is obvious. Mortar (beyond its 
mere drying in the air) hardens by the re-absorp- 
tion of carbonic acid into the solid mass, where 
it gradually reaches each particle of lime, con- 
verting it into limestone. Well made mortar, 
poapely hardened by time, thus becomes a sort of 
silicated limestone. The mortar as it dries rap- 
idly, becomes porous to the extent that it was 
once filled with water. The gradual absorption 
of carbonic acid by the lime, fills up these pores, 
constituting the whole into a sort of stone, as al- 
ready observed. A native of Prussia once in- 
formed me that some old fortress, built by the 
old knights of St. John, at the city of Thorn, 
present this singular spectacle. The bricks of 
which they are built have gradually disintegrated, 
especially at the corners, leaving the mortar like 
a honey-comb of rock, and so firm that persons 
are able to climb up by the insertion of the fing- 
ers and toes in the interstices once occupied by 
the bricks. 
Poor mortar, as the masons sometimes call it, 
thus makes the firmest work, if the whole be 
done with care. 
4th. Of the mixing of mortar, but a word 
need to be said. If the foregoing —, are 
correct, the mixing should be very thorough. It 
should be worked over and over again with the 
hoe, crin or mortar mill, so that each particle of 
sand may be brought into contact with its neces- 
sary surrounding of lime. 
May it not be inferred also that no more mor- 
tar should be put between well faced stone and 
brick than is just sufficient to make them adhere, 
since a small portion will more readily harden by 
the absorption of carbonic acid than a large one. 
Where lime is cheap, and there is no great 
need of firmncss and durability in the structure 
which is being erected, lime —s! be used more 
freely, the mortar made more hastily, and the 
sand be less select than above directed. A large 
proportion of lime constitutes a mortar that is 
readily used, even when made ina very hasty 
manner. 
The record of falling buildings shows, alas! 
that too many have been built under the spur of 
cheapness and haste, with the risk of the dura- 
bility of the structure and the life of its occu- 
pants.—C. E. Goopricu in Country Gentleman. 











Submarine Blasting. 


The method of submarine blasting for a long 
time in use in this country, and which, among 
other objects, was applied to the removal of the 
dangerous rocks from Hell Gate, New York har- 
bor, is also extensively employed by European 
engineers. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, under date of October 29, says : 

‘*Among the works going forward for the im- 
rovement of the ports of France, the new pier 
in progress of construction at Havre is one of the 
most remarkable. Engineers are pow employed 
in removing the foundations of the tower of 
Francis I., and they take advantage of the high 
tides to spring the mines, then covered with a 
great volume of water. They rr by the low 
water to remove the rubbish. new system has 
been introduced for the explosion of submarine 
mines. Engineers no longer have cavities in the 
rocks to contain the sewer 3 they merely place 
a large glass bottle enclosed in a basket at the 
bottom of the sea where they mean to act, and 
this bottle is filled with gunpowder in proportion 
to the effect to be pe The pressure of a 
column of water of some feet is sufficient to com- 
press the gas so powerfully as to cause t rav- 
ages on the soil on which the basket is placed, 
even were it of the hardest granite. The gun- 
powder is ignited by electricity My means of two 
wires, which communicate the fire to the gun- 

wder in the bottle. On Thursday morning 
ast one of these submarine mines were sprung 
by the engineers of the roads and bridges, in 
presence of a multitude of spectators. The 
charge of gunpowder in the bottle was thirty 
pounds. hen the explosion took place the wa- 
ter rose and formed an artificial waterspout, 
which fell on the surface of the water after pro- 
ducing a considerable undulation. The shock re- 
sembled an earthquake, and was felt even in the 
town. The spectators assembled on the break- 
water felt it tremble under them as if it had been 
shaken by a submarine convulsion.’’ 


Tanning Nets, Sails, Tents and Cordage. 


The cloth of awnings, sails, tents, also nets 
and co , may be prepared in a simple man- 
ner to endure for a greater length of time than 
is usual with such articles. Take about one hun- 
dred pounds of oak or hemlock bark, and boil it in 
ninety gallons of water, until the quantity is re- 
duced to sevent ons ; then take out _ 
and steep the cloth, sails or cordage in the clear 
liquor for about twelve hours; then take it out 
and dry it thoroughly in the atmosphere or in a 
warm & ent. The cloth should be entirely 
covered with the tan liquor, and should lie loose 
in it, s0 as not to ids too closely-to- 








gether. By boiling the eloth or in the 
tan liquor it will ready in a shorter period. 
Sail and awning cloth so pre will resist the 


action of o— for years in situations where un- 
pared cloth will decay ina few months.— 


Hardening Cast Iron. 


Mr. Ganz, of Ofen, Hungary, covers the inside 
of the molds,which, in this case, must be of iron, 
with a thin coat of paste made of finely powder- 
ed metalic ( las) antimony and alcohol, and 
dried at two hundred and twelve degrees Fah- 
renheit. The castings thus become covered with 


an extremely hard alloy of antimony and iron. 
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